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SCHOOL REORGANIZATION—where do we stand? 


M. R. Janssen, Farm Economics Division 
Economic Research Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


The Constitution of the State of Indiana states “. . . 
it shall be the duty of the General Assembly to en- 
courage, by all suitable means, moral, intellectual, 
scientific, and agricultural improvement; and to provide, 
by law, for a general and uniform system of Common 


Schools, . 


However, in spite of efforts of the Legislature 
to provide more equality of opportunity, studies 
have indicated wide differences in the education 
available in this state. This is especially true in the 
high schools because of variations in enrollments, 
teacher qualifications, teaching load, size of student body, 
and taxable wealth and expenditure per pupil. 


A little over a generation ago, we were concerned 
about establishing high schools in Indiana. It was the 
common belief that if every young person had an op- 
portunity to attend high school, the community had ful- 
filled its responsibility. We now recognize that the kind 
of high school education—or the lack of it—that young 
people get has an important effect on the kinds of oc- 
cupations they engage in and their success in compet- 
ing in the job market. 


In view of our current programs to make better use 
of human and physical resources, stimulate economic 
development of rural areas and increase incomes, the 
kind and amount of education is increasingly import- 
ant. People in rural areas usually lack the training 
desirable for new industries and services in the com- 
munity. Too, numerous studies have indicated that most 
areas distant from an industrial center cannot provide 
enough job opportunities for all their young people.’ 
Thus, unless they migrate to other areas, they experi- 
ence considerable unemployment or underemployment. 
While this situation is worse in the poor land areas, it 
exists in good land areas as well. Other studies 
show that young people who migrate to urban centers 
from rural areas often have higher paying jobs than 


those who remain at home. But they do not seem to 
compete well for skilled, managerial, and professional 
occupations. The work they find is frequently ‘in the 
unskilled, manual or semi-skilled area, giving them 
lower pay and lower status than are usually obtained by 
young people from urban areas. Several studies indi- 
cated that both the educational background of rural 
people and their attitude toward education are partly 
responsible for these differences.” In today’s job market, 
young people need a high school education to compete. 

Older workers have a stake in our educational sys- 
tem. If younger people are not well prepared to find 


* Conclusions of these studies are summarized by B. T. Inman 
and John H. Southern, Opportunities for Economic Development 
in Low Production Farm Areas, Agricultural Information Bulletin 
324, USDA, November 1960. 


? Among these, see Lee G. Burchinal, Differences in Educational 
and Occupational Apsirations of Farm, Small Town and City 
Boys, Rural Sociology, 26:107-121, 1961. 
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jobs outside our local communities, both older and 
younger workers may experience more unemployment, a 
shorter work week and lower pay. 

There seems to be little knowledge among rural youth 
about occupations not found in local communities. Thus, 
rural high schools need to make their students familiar 
with alternative employment opportunities and the best 
means of preparing to enter those occupations. 

A recent survey of students who dropped out of high 
school before graduation indicated that the dropouts were 
nearly as intelligent as the graduates; however, they 
were not challenged sufficiently to find school work 
interesting. Small schools are severely limited in the 
variety of course work or the guidance programs needed 
to guide and prepare students for their eventual occupa- 
tion. 


Many Schools Too Small 


The Conant Report recommended that each high 
school, to provide a reasonable educational opportunity, 
should have a graduating class of at least 100. The 
Indiana State Commission on School Reorganization 
has adopted a guide calling for a minimum of 300 
students in grades 9 through 12. Yet, 72 percent of the 
high schools in the state have less than 400 students 
enrolled and two-thirds have less than 300 (Table 1). 

Most of the small high schools are in rural communi- 
ties where five out of six farm boys will not have an 
adequate opportunity to farm, and where one-third of 
the young people will have to look outside of the local 
community for suitable jobs. These conditions make it 
necessary for each community to reexamine the edu- 
cation received by its young people to determine if it 
is adequate for present day conditions. 

A high school with a small enrollment cannot do the 
job efficiently. The small school can offer only a limited 


Table 1. Number of high schools by enrollment in 
Indiana, 1961-62 


Students enrolled Schools 
number 

0-49 16 
50-99 120 
100-149 124 
150-199 79 
200-299 95 
300-399 414 
400-499 29 
500-699 47 
700-999 35 
1,000-1,499 29 
1,500-1,999 21 
2,000 and over 21 

Total 660 


Source: Compiled from Office of Superintendent of Public 
Instruction Form 35B by Indiana State Teachers Association. 
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curriculum, which gives little opportunity for students 
to prepare for specific vocations (Table 2). With a 
larger enrollment, schools can offer a wider range of sub- 
jects. In the 1953-54 school year, schools with over 400 
students offered an average of 57 units, of which 23 
were in vocational subjects. By contrast, schools with 
less than 100 students offered only 24 units, of which 
8.2 were in vocational subjects. Only 3.2 units of voca- 
tional subjects in smaller schools were devoted to train- 
ing designed to prepare young people for work in oc- 
cupations outside the rural community.” 

In addition to the wider variety of courses offered, 
larger schools following consolidation have enjoyed 
greater teacher specialization (Table 3). A teacher in 
a single subject matter area probably will be better 
trained and will prepare better instruction than one 
with three or four subject matter areas. 


Progress in Reorganization of High Schools 
Before 1960 


Why do we have so many small high schools? There 
are many reasons, but the primary reason is that we 
created our high schools a little over a generation ago 
when transportation facilities were not as good as they 
are today. The township was the basic unit for our 
school system. When transportation improved, it was 


* Kreitlow found in Wisconsin that reorganized schools achieved 
better results than small schools not reorganized, except when 
the reorganized school still had a small enrollment. He suggested 
a minimum enrollment of 1,200 students in grades 1-12. 


Table 2. Relationship of size of enrollment to number 


of units offered in Indiana high schools, 1953-54 


Percent 

Enrollment Average number increase 

in grades 9-12 of units} in units 
Less than 100 24 _ 
100-199 33 37 
200-299 40 67 
300-399 49 105 
400 and over 57 138 


Source: Glenn, E. E., Administrative and Educational Ade- 
quacy of Indiana Joint School Organization. 
TOne subject five periods a week for one year constitutes a unit. 


Table 3. Degree of specialized instruction by all teach- 
ers before and after schools were reorganized (23 
Indiana high schools) 


Number of subject matter fields by each 


teacher 
Item 1 2 3 4 
Number of Teachers 
Before 39 78 20 3 
After 84 60 3 0 


possible to have pupils come from an area larger than 
the township. In many townships, there were so few 
pupils that it was uneconomical to have a high school, 
and pupils were transferred to other school corpora- 
tions. This was a form of consolidation. 


Why haven’t we created larger units? In 1947, the 
Legislature, recognizing the problem of small schools 
and the improved transportation system, passed laws to 
permit consolidation. This led to improvement in schools. 
The main obstacle to reorganization was difference in 
wealth. Seldom was consolidation attractive enough to 
a wealthy corporation to join with another corporation 
with little wealth per pupil. In addition, there was con- 
siderable reluctance to change. Many people thought 
the schools were doing a satisfactory job, and they were 
unwilling to risk higher taxes that might come from 
consolidation. 


Recognizing that previous laws were inadequate, the 
Legislature in 1959 decided that stronger measures were 
required. The School Reorganization Act of 1959 pro- 
vided that all counties of the state should be reorganized. 
The objectives of the act are to provide more equalized 
educational opportunities, more efficient use of public 
funds and more equality in tax burdens. The State Com- 
mission for School Reorganization then decided that a 
minimum standard for meeting these objectives would 
be 1,000 pupils in average daily attendance per admin 
istrative unit and $5,000 assessed value per pupil in 
average daily attendance. Counties are free to create 
larger administrative units if conditions warrant. One 
administrative unit may have a number of schools, but, 
in most units high schools with more than 400 pupils are 
possible. 


Present Status of Reorganization 


What is the present status of school reorganization? 
On February 15, 1962, seven counties were completely 
reorganized (Figure 1). An additional 15 counties were 
partially reorganized. On the other hand, 7 counties 
have not submitted plans. In 2 counties plans were sub- 
mitted but turned down by the State Commission, and 
an amended plan has not yet been resubmitted. In two 
counties the voters have rejected the plan. The remain- 
ing counties have plans approved by the State Com- 
mission. The voters in many of these counties will have 
an opportunity to accept or reject the plan at the May 
primary, while the remainder will be able to vote on 
the plan at the November general election. 


The elections in May will indicate the degree of ac- 
ceptance of the various plans by the voters. Many plans 
will be accepted, but some will be turned down for 
various reasons. However, it is significant that the Legis- 


lature in the 1961 session did not set aside any portions 
of the 1959 law, although several amendments were 
passed to make reorganization easier. 


Legislative Proposals Under Consideration 


The Legislature has adopted the basic philosophy that 
local communities are in the best position to solve edu- 
cational problems and meet local needs. However, the 
Legislature also feels that the schools of Indiana should 
be reorganized into efficient units to provide a good 
education and to use state funds efficiently. If local 
people do not take advantage of this opportunity, the 
Legislature may insist that reorganization be completed. 
Several proposals are being considered at this time to 
give all counties incentives to complete reorganization. 

One proposal being given considerable attention is to 
provide a bonus of $25 per pupil for buildings and debt 
retirement for reorganized corporations. This would fol- 
low the incentive principle of hastening reorganization 
and would aid units in reorganizing their attendance 
units as well. 

A second proposal is to withhold state aid for ad- 
ministrative units for corporations with less than 1,000 


No plan; plan 


SS 


Figure 1. School reorganization status, February 
15, 1962. 


students. This penalty could be severe where reorganiz- 
ation is slowed by the inability of poorer corporations 
to join wealthier neighbors. 

A third proposal is to eliminate state aid for equali- 
zation to corporations with less than 1,000 pupils. It too 
would penalize poor units severely. 

Another proposal is to provide for disolution of cor- 
porations without a high school and attachment to the 
corporation receiving transfer pupils. 

A fifth plan proposes to mandate a single adminis- 
trative unit with a 7-member school board elected at 
large for all counties or parts of counties not reorganized 
by some early future date. This would automatically 
complete reorganization of all counties. This proposal 
could be used in connection with other plans. 


Summary 


There are not enough jobs in rural areas for young 
people to be fully employed. These young people must 
be educated so they may compete successfully with other 
workers in urban areas. 

While legislative leaders continue to feel that local 
citizens can best determine the method of planning their 
own schools, they also feel that appropriate incentives 
and penalties may be necessary to induce communities 
to take action. When voters go to the polls in May, they 
should keep the various proposals~in~mind and “heip 
select the best ones to do the job. There is. little to be 
gained from turning a plan down simply because one 
doesn’t like school reorganization. The economic and 
social welfare of the young people of the community 
is at stake. These in turn affect the welfare of the older 
citizens who must continue to compete with them if 
they do not find higher paying jobs in a wider area. 


new publications 


Single copies of publications listed here are free to Indiana 
residents und may be obtained by writing to the Agricultural 
Publications Office, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 


Do you face the problem of transferring agri- 
cultural land within your family? Are you pur- 
chasing land? Do you deal with agricultural real 
estate in any way? If so, you would be interested 
in the publication “Financing Farm Transfers with 
Land Contracts,” NCR No. 122. It is intended for 
use by farm buyers, sellers, lending agencies, ag- 
ricultural advisors, counselors, and teachers. 


Has your community been successful in attract- 
ing new industries? What factors do industries 
consider most important in selecting a community 
in which to locate? Community action can be cru- 
cial in the decision of an industry in selecting a 
site. Find out how your community can best go 
about attracting industry—Write for RB 724, “Fac- 
tors Affecting Industrial Location.” 


Beef cow herds are gaining in numbers in In- 
diana. Why? What do they offer in the way 
of iticomeé? Where does the beef cow herd fit? 
What resources are required to establish a suc- 
cessful beef herd in terms of land, labor and capi- 
tal? What are some ways to increase income from 
presently established herds? All these questions 
are discussed in RB 725, “Beef Cow Herd Costs 
and Returns.” 
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